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thing; and that the public were happy in having such 
opportunities of supply open to them; and that, 
with unexampled patriotism, they were determined 
to sacrifice themselves to their fellow-countrymen by 
letting their goods go below eost price. It had one 
long street that went off from the market-square, 
(which was an oblong with many ins and outs, and 
no square at all), like the tail of a tadpole, from its 
head, and became ‘‘ fine by degrees and beautifully 
less,”’ till it faded intoair. ‘This was called the High 
Street, and a very interesting street it was, to those 
who care for curiosities and the picturesque. Like 
all the original buildings in the town, the roofs of 
the houses were covered with split stones, the pieces 
fitting into each other like smail slates or flat tiles. 
These had acquired, in the course of many years, 
a tint that Charles Leporel or any other artist would 
have revelled in; but to the eyes of the uninitiated 
in the beauties of colour they looked like the mouldy 
rind of cheese, and had a far less lively effect than 
ruddy tiles or bright blue slates. 

‘The street was so narrow that the houses could see 
into each other’s windows, and ag they were tall, and 
rather top-heavy, they seemed to be nodding to each 
other confidentially. They stood as if placed for a 
country dance, and many that had long wanted 
repair threatened, the first high wind, to “go down 
the middle”’ and not “come up again.” 

Such was Port Ockery, and such the High Street, 
which we would not have described but to introduce 
the reader to Dr. Valette’s house in it. It may be 
safely said the only clean thing in that house was 
the brass plate on the door outside, informing the 
public that it was the abode of Dr. Valette. 

He lived alone, all over his house, occupying in 
some way every room in it; and it was three stories 
high. He was a widower, and had been one so long 
that his married life was like a dream to him when 
anything brought it to his recollection. An old 
woman “ did his work,” 7.e., cooked what he wanted, 
andso on; but as to ‘‘ cleaning” she never had liberty 
to exercise her energies that way, according to her 
will, on anything but the door-plate; which, accord- 
ingly, shone with a splendour that must have made 
the dull opposites blink. 

All Poxt Ockery had the greatest faith in Dr. 
Valette. He was believed in as a genius of the first 
water, and when Mr. Ivy, who lived in the market- 
square, in a smart clean house like anybody else, 
kept himself clean in dress and person like anybody 
else, lived sociably like any body else, and (except when, 
he was talking of physic) talked like anybody else— 
when he had been a certain time with a patient, if 
there was no promise of speedy cure, Dr. Valette 
was sent for. <A patient that died under the doctor 
did so ‘‘ because his time was come,’ but there was 
much shaking of heads and lifting of eyebrows if 
Mr. Ivy was so unfortunate as to be alone at a 
death-bed. 

Dr. Valette was an old institution of the place; 
Mr. Ivy was a new-comer. Again, Dr. Valette did not 
care a copper coin what Port Ockery thought about 
him; Mr. Ivy cared a great deal, and they knew it. 

Dr. Valette took no pains to please anybody; Mr. 
Ivy tried to please everybody. The consequence of all 
this was that to question the doctor’s authority would 
iave been rank heresy in the ears of his townspeople, 
while the merest nobodies took the liberty of sitting 
in judgment on Mr. Ivy. 
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Ockery well enough; he had gone the road so 
often that he could have found it blindfolded with 
ease. It seemed to him to be the natural place for him 
to go to, and he generally looked with a questioning 
expression when his head was turned at starting in 
another direction. 

John was soon standing before the bright brass 
plate, and wondered, as he waited for an answer 
to his knock, what it was cleaned with. It was 
brighter than he could get his harness, and ‘‘ Missus ” 
had given him a lecture lately on that being dull. 
‘‘ Was it brick dust ? was it—” 

He had not time to ask any more questions about it, 
for he was deluged by a shower-bath that nearly 
blinded him ; he was too stupified to look up till a 
loud laugh roused him, and, holding up his head and 
stepping back, he saw the doctor looking out at a 
window with a pipe in his hand. 

John felt little inclination to join in the laugh in 
which he was still indulging. 

‘1d no idea,” said the doctor, recovering himself 
and leaning his arms on the window-sill—‘ I’d no 
idea it would succeed so well. Never mind a wetting: 
you have helped by accident to illustrate the power 
of my new propeller—you are a friend to science! 
What do you want?” 

‘‘ First and foremost,” said John, sulkily, for he 
was much ineensed at his bath, and the way tho 
doctor treated it, ‘*] wants to dry myself!” 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” said the doctor; “it certainly 
was very successfal. Hexe, stop a minute, and I will 
come down and let you ia; My Woman is out, getting 
meat for dinner.” 

Accordingly, in a short time he appeared at tho 
door, with a look of great eomplacency on his face. 
It was a raw autumn day, aad John was very cold, 
and did not return the urbanity with which he was 
greeted. 

“What! affronted! Pooh, pooh! Nothing but 
water! ]#s well for you it wasn’t charged with the 
chemical preparation I have yeady for it; it would 
have peppexed your jacket and burnt your hair if it 
had beep, Here, come im, and bring in your 
pony tog, if you like; there's plenty of room, if 
you are afraid of its ranning awdy. Dll take you to 
the fire and give you a warm bath for your inside,” 
he said, walking before John (who had tethered the 
pony to the lamp-post) towards the kitchen. 

‘Sure this bain’t the kitchen ? ” said Joha, shiver- 
ing, as he looked yound on the piles of jars, buckets, 
and basins, mortars, cylinders, retorts, and all sorts 
of chemical apparatus that lay about in every direc- 
tion. 

‘‘ Bain’t it? but it bay/” said the doctor, “‘and here’s 
the fire, somewhere ;”” poking among the ashes with 
an old conductor that was near at hand. ‘ Pshaw! 
the fire has gone out after the old woman, I suppose, 
instead of stopping in to be ready for her cookery. 
Here, come to my furnace; you'll find that hot 
enough!” 

So saying, he led the way upstairs to the drawing- 
room, where, the carpet being rolled up, the floor 
was covered much like that of the kitchen, and John 
almost forgot his wrongs in his wonderment. ‘‘ What 
would missus and Dorcas say to such a place ?” 

‘‘ Here my man!”’ said the doctor, stepping among 
or over all hindrances as cleverly as if he were 
‘‘doing ordeal by hot ploughshares,” till he got to a 
largo portable furnace. .‘‘ Here’s a better fire than 
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John saw no wit in the doctor’s facetiousness, and 
felt little consolation at the sight of the furnace, and 
his long face, angry as well as miserable, provoked a 
hearty laugh once more at his expense. 

“Poor fellow! poor fellow!” cried the doctor, still 
laughing; ‘stop till I give you a little elixir vite. 
Here, reach me that kettle—there’s water in it; and 
just open that case by your side, and give me a bottle 
from the bottom.” 

“This cupboard ?”’ asked John, disconsolately. 

“Ah, ay; be quick!” said the doctor, looking 
about for a vessel to make the comforting mixture 
in. This would have been no easy matter to most in 
that place; but he dived among a heap of débris, and 
fished out a gallipot full of corks, which he emptied 
into an evaporating basin, and turned to take the 
bottle just as John had succeeded in opening the 
“‘eupboard,” and espied, to his horror and surprise, 
a skeleton, whose home he had invaded. 

He fell back against a table covered with crucibles, 
retorts, and other apparatus, which were in such 
imminent danger that the doctor left off laughing 
and flew to the rescue. 

‘‘Pooh, pooh, man!” he cried, ‘“‘you are not 
afraid of my constable, are you? Give me out the 
bottle; he hasn’t had a taste, 1 promise you; he’s a 
rare cellar keeper.” 

But nothing would induce John to touch the 
smoking cordial when it was ready; he declared he 
never took spirits, he wanted nothing but to get 
home and dry himself, and he begged the doctor to 
read the note and give him an answer at once. 

“Youre a foolish fellow,” said the doctor, ‘‘ Who 
said it was spirits? Its very good, but you don’t 
take kindly to my treats, that’s plain. Note!— 
where is it?” 

John said he had given it to him, and he saw him 
lay it down in the kitchen. 

“Ah!” said the doctor, ‘‘then it is gone; no- 
thing put down there is ever picked up again; the 
things about have a mysterious trick of hiding all 
that comes intheir way. Who is ill? and what’s the 
matter?” 

John told him all he knew as well as he could in 
his present forlorn condition, and the doctor, not re- 
garding what he said nearly so much as a broken 
retort, the pieces of which he was busy picking up, 
cut him short, saying,— 

‘That's all; never mind the rest. Rosemary Hill, 
Mr. Peckchaff, they want me? I'll be there as soon 
as I’ve had my dinner, and the fly can be got from 
the Golden Horse Shoe. You'd better go and say 
so; and I hope your bath will refresh you and make 
you quite lively when I see you again. Mind how 
you go downstairs ; there are some more cupboards 
on the landing places. "Where’s your hat?” 

**T put it down in the kitchen,” said John, nearly 
crying. 

‘Then you'll never find it. I defy you!” said the 
doctor. ‘Here, take this,” throwing an old well- 
worn cap that had once been scarlet at him. “It 
has covered lively brains, and your skull may catch 
some from its lining. Good-by. Don’t waste time by 
looking for your hat; I shall be at Rosemary Hill 
before you can find it.” 

Very cold and crest-fallen, John went downstairs, 
carefully keeping clear of ‘‘the cupboards,” and re- 
solved to have a search for his hat, notwithstanding 
his instructions; but he found that the doctor was 
right, not a landmark of the place where he had laid 
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it down could he recognise, and he was fain to depart, 
making the best of the cap; and determined, upon 
no account whatever, to enter that house again when 
he was once’safe out of it. 

‘Him a doctor! A’ shouldn’t doctor a cat o’ mine,” 
he muttered, as he rode onwards. ‘ What wi’ his 
squirts and his cupboards of dead men, he’s more 
like to kill folks than to cure’em; and afore I’d take 
a drop of physic from out his nasty place, I’d drink 
‘pison’—so I would. Why, our old cow doctor as 
was used to come to us afore the new ‘vet’ set up in 
his place, him was a deal more croditable every 
way.” 

These sentiments he delivered very eloquently to 
Dorcas after he had made her acquainted with his 
wrongs, concluding with, ‘“‘ He shall make good my 
hat, or I’ll put the missus about him.” 

«Well, well,’ said Dorcas, discreetly, ‘‘ it’s no use 
making words about it to her now; she’ve got trouble 
enough with miss upstairs; and I hope the doctor 
will do her good, and she’ll go away; for things 
can’t go on near so right and reg’lar now missus is 
so took up.” 

Dorcas had become quite tenderly concerned for 
her mistress of late. Her ‘humbling to master” 
had touched her heart, for she loved her master, and 
had often felt her spirit stirred by his little wrongs. 
The ravages that “miss” upstairs was making on 
her. mistress’s time and peace called for her sympa- 
thy, and she showed her increase of devotion by an 
alacrity and forethought that solaced Mrs. Peckchaff 
considerably under her anxieties. 

John had doffed his scarlet cap and wet clothes 
before his mistress saw him, and according to the 
imperative directions of Dorcas, he said nothing more 
than that the doctor would come immediately. If he 
had begun to tell his tale, he could not have stopped 
himself in it till he had finished it outright. 

‘* How thfe women does hang together,’ he mut- 
tered, as Mrs. Peckchaff turned from him without 
noticing his unhappy air and tone. ‘I might be 
treated worse than a dancing-bear and not a word 
must be said about it; but they'll take care as none 
of them shall be ruffled, not with a bit of talk even.” 

This reflection weighed the more heavily on his 
mind from the fact that he and Dorcas had it in 
prospect, whenever they should leave Rosemary Hill, 
to put their little savings together and set up, either 
with a bit of land and a couple of cows or in a small 
shop. Of course, in order to do this it would be 
needful for them to marry; but whereas people 
generally make plans of provision in life in order 
that they may marry, they took the opposite line, 
and admitted the marriage into their scheme as a 
necessary means of carrying it out. Of love, as a 
passion, they had not the remotest idea; the visions 
which disturbed the rest of Laura Loft, her throb- 
bings and flushings, would have been as unintelli- 
gible to them as their views of things would have 
been to her. Neither did they know anything of love 
as a tender affection; they liked each other very 
well, and had done so for some years, and had de- 
cided on putting their savings together when it came 
quite convenient; and that was the whole and soul 
of their engagement. The reader must remember 
this is no reflection on either of them, for they had 
been trained in the school of matter-of-fact, and had 
never read romances, and were, as characters, wholly 
unimpassioned. If Dorcas loved anyone in the world, 
it was her master; her mistress she venerated ; after 
QaQq2 
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them came John, with two cows and some land, or a 
nice little shop. John was occasionally dissatisfied 
with his bride elect; he thought she did not give him 
sufficient consideration, and he had a misgiving that 
she would have the upper hand when they were 
married, ‘‘after the pattern of the missus.” But 
these feelings were only transitory; her attention to 
his comfort, and her cleverness, which struck him with 
profound admiration, always returned with full force 
to his mind, and brought him back to his allegiance. 

Just now, however, John was too much aggrieved to 
be soon reduced to a right frame, and he showed it 
in a variety of ways, till Dorcas, provoked by his 
making her wait for the knives, and various other 
vents of his wrath, declared, “‘if he had been 
—* quite it wouldn’t have been no great 
oss.” 

His wrath generally subsided, or was battered 
down by a speech like this; and by evening he had 
forgotten his grievances so far that when he was not 
reminded of the doctor he looked as composed and 
peaceful as usual. When, at about six in the evening 
(long after he had intended to pay his visit, which the 
bursting of a retort nearly put out of his head alto- 
gether), Dr. Valette did drive into the yard, all his 
gall rose again, and he hid behind the pigeon-house 
instead of going to the horse, considering that the 
driver was sufficient to take care of it, and preferring 
a retreat to even a chat with his old acquaintance 
from the Golden Horse Shoe. 

Mr. Peckchaff had a great respect for Doctor 
Valette, of whom he had heard much as a scholar 
and a man of genius. He was aware of his eccen- 
tricities; but, as they could not interfere with his 
treatment of patients, he cared nothing for them, and 
the high name the doctor bore was higher still in his 
esteem from his reputation for philanthropy, the fruit 
of Christian love. 

‘You are not ill? nor you, madam?” ho asked, 
as he entered the study. ‘ What a cosy place—so 
safe for a hat!” he cried, laying his down on the 
clean table-cover, from which Mrs. Peckchaff imme- 
diately removed it to the small stand in the corner, 
where her husband’s garden-hat always reposed. 

Mr. Peckchaff, with a nervous look at his wife, 
began his description of Laura and her case, and 
entered into the history of the past, appealing at the 
close to her for her report as to bodily ailments. 

‘‘ What a fine specimen you have here!” said the 
doctor, who had apparently listened to no more than 
the opening of the speech, and was now busy ex- 
amining some small fossils that were used as chimney 
ornaments. 

Mrs. Peckchaff was a little aggrieved, but she 
knew by repute that the doctor was ‘‘odd;’’ so she 
curbed her impatience, and asked whether he thought 
he knew enough about her niece’s condition to pay 
her a visit. 

‘Enough, madam? I know no more about it than 
your aquarius does. She’s in love, I suspect, from 
what you and your husband say. Where did you 
get this?—I mean, where was it found?” he added, 
turning to Mr. Peckchaff, with the fossil encrinite 
in his hand. 

This was too much for his wife; she said with a 
little warmth— 

‘“‘Mr. Peckchaff’s niece is about the last person in 
the world to fall in love, Dr. Valette; but, if that 
had been her complaint, we should not have been so 
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‘‘They are not scarce, of course, but this is the 
most perfect, the most delicate, altogether the finest 
I ever saw,” he said, still addressing Mr. Peckchaff, 
with the fossil in his hand; then, with a brisk turn 
to the lady, he said: ‘‘Not in love, madam? How 
do you know? Let me go and see her, and if she 
isn’t I shall say she has been shamming the com- 
plaint, if your reports are true. Lead on, pray; I 
have many‘ visits to make to-night, and the days are 
so short, and time is soprecious. I must talk to you 
about this encrinite,” he said to Mr. Peckchaff, as 
he left the study with it still in his hand. 


A SUBMERGED FOREST NEAR LONDON. 


SS have recently had their attention 
called through the newspapers to the existence, 
close to the metropolis, of a buried forest, over which 
the river Thames now flows. This interesting relic 
of some former physical geography of the district has 
been inspected during the last few weeks by a number 
of visitors, who have journeyed to Plumstead to.see 
for themselves the tree-trunks and leaves, and even 
seed-vessels, which are dug out of the forest-bed, 
looking as fresh to-day as though they had only been 
covered up but a few years. 

The buried forest is found underlying the River 
Thames and the adjacent marshes from Woolwich to 
Erith. At low water, especially during the spring 
tides, the stumps of the trees are to be seen cropping 
out under the shore, many of them still standing 
rooted where they grew. From the bed of the river 
(in which the peat is found by soundings) the forest 
passes under the marshes of Kent on the one side 
and Essex on the other, where it is concealed by the 
thick bed of alluvium which the river deposited before 
it was embanked. ‘Thus, as it leaves the banks of tho 
Thames, the forest is only revealed by excavations. 

The following illustration, which has been drawn 
by Mr. 8S. V. Wood, F.c.s., shows the position of the 
forest-bed, and the physical structure of the country 
in which it is found. 

The dislocations, or ‘‘ faults,” as they are technically 
called, tell us of former earthquake action in tho 
district. The effect is seen in an up-throw in one 
direction and a'down-throw in another. Between 
Bostol Heath and the Thames there is a down-throw 
of at least 100 feet. 

In the illustration the forest is seen stretching in a 
continuous line across the valley-bottom between 
Kent and Essex, inclusive of the bed of the river. 
It would thus appear that the Thames was once barred 
out from the North Sea in this direction. The forest, 
it should be observed, was no mere swamp growth, 
through which the river might have filtered its waters 
and so reached the sea by its present estuary. On 
the contrary, the trees mostly consist of species which 
are averse to swampy ground, such as yew, oak, pine, 
and hazel. The alder and willow, however, occur 
here and there. 

These and other interesting facts have led a well- 
known geologist to picture to us the former physical 
geography of the forest period. Mr. Searles V. Wood, 
jun., F.c.s., concludes that the Thames had formerly 
no outlet to the area now known as the North Sea. 
The drainage from Middlesex, Essex, and_ their 
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shaped openings. One of these is at Merstham, 
near Croydon, another is the valley of the Darent, 
and the third is the valley of the Medway. Thus 
the presenfeastern outlet of the Thames would have 
been formed at a very late period. 

Various remains which are found in this forest-bed 
show that the sinking of the land by which the waters 
are now carried over the buried trees occurred within 
the human period. These remains consist of imple- 
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ments of polished stone, and bones, and teeth; of 
elk, reindeer, and Bos longifrons—the long-fronted ox. 
Submerged land surfaces of this period occur at 
many points of the English coast. At Grimsby, in 
Lincolnshire, a similar forest-bed is found as much as 
fifty-two feet below high water at spring-tides. The 
Plumstead forest descends to about half this depth, 
or nearly thirty feet. HENRY WALKER, F.G.8. 
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SECTION.—POSITION OF THE FOREST BEDS, THE CROSSNESS WELL-BORING, AND ADJACENT FAULTS, 


1. Chalk (oceanic) .. MESOZOIC, 
2. Thanet Sand (marine) .. os a. ve oe 
3. Woolwich Beds: sands with pebble-seams occa- 

sionally, and laminated fossiliferous clays (fresh- 

water) ea ae = nA ae ie i EOcENE. 
4, Blackheath pebble-beds (marine), an old shingle. 


Basement bed of London clay (Prestwich). Old- 
haven beds (Whitaker) ie an ea 
. The London clay (marine). 


fol 


a, The Thames gravel (partly marine and partly Post- 
freshwater oe sie - oe - ie GLACIAL 
a. Brick-earth, 
b. The Forest Bed, with stools rooted into a.. pooner 9g 
e. The Marsh Clay, or modern alluvium, being the > 
deposit of the River Thames in its original state ~  RECENS, 
before embankment ‘ we ee J 








WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


t k-- poems of Bryant are of that class whose 
sterling merit is sure to win its way in time. 
There is nothing startling or, to the general eye, 
especially striking about them, and they want that 
finished grace of diction and delicate sensitiveness 
which are the characteristics of several of his con- 
temporaries on both sides of the Atlantic. What 
they very rarely want is a solid substratum of just 
thought, which commends itself to all reflective 
persons, and in a manner gives voice to the hitherto 
unexpressed sentiments of the reader’s mind. This 
is one reason why we are never quite satisfied with a 
single reading of anything that Bryant has written in 
verse, but are induced to return to the page again, 
usually, it must be acknowledged, to recognise some 
phase of feeling that escaped us at first, or some 
suggestive idea provocative of ideas of a kindred 
class. Many of Bryant’s shorter pieces are continually 
read by Englishmen—so much are they utilised by 
English Uittératewrs—without being suspected to be 
of American origin; and there can scarcely be a 
greater proof than this fact affords of their right to 
the appreciation they have gained. We hardly know 
the real estimation in which Bryant is held among 
his countrymen, and we have some notion, well or 
ill founded, that he may have been partially obscured 
by stars of lesser magnitude: if that is the case, the 
poet himself is perhaps quite as much in fault as_ his 
countrymen, seeing that for long years past his 
poetical utterances have been few and far between, 
and he has thought fit to abandon the muses in 





obedience to calls and claims of a thoroughly prac- 
tical kind. 

William Cullen Bryant was born at Cummington, 
in Massachusetts, on the third of November, 1794. 
His father, a well-educated and intelligent man, and 
a physician of some repute, was not slow to recognise 
in his son the indications of superior genius, and he 
took remarkable pains in superintending his educa- 
tion and guiding his mind to right and noble views 
while he was yet young. In one of Byrant’s poems, 
the ‘‘Hymn to Death,” he thus honours his father’s 
memory :— 


‘* For he is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely ! when thy reason in its strength, 
Ripened by years of toil and studious search, 
And watch of Nature’s silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To which thou gayest thy laborious days, 
Am ey Bs 
ip oe % Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 

test in the bosom of God, till the brief sléep 
Of death is over, and a happier life 
Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust,” 


Like many other poets, the boy Bryant began to 
write verses at averyearly age. Of his first attempts 
little or nothing is known; but in his thirteenth year 
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he published at Boston two poems, entitled ‘‘ The 
Embargo,” and “The Spanish Revolution,” which 
were so well received that they passed into a second 
edition. So vigorous and matured was the diction 
of these boyish performances that the critics of the 
day would not accept them as a boy’s work, and to 
save the young author from the charge of deceit, his 
friends were compelled to come forward and bear 
testimony to the facts. 

In 1810, he being then sixteen, young Bryant was 
entered at Williams College, where he made good 

rogress, distinguishing himself above his class-mates 
_ his rapid proficiency in language and the belles 
lettres. Leaving college after a course of two years, 
he articled himself as a student of law, first under 
Mr. Justice Howe, and subsequently under the 
Honourable William Baylies. Five years’ applica- 
tion as a student qualified him for practice, and in 
1815 he was admitted to the bar at Plymouth, where 
for the ten years following he practised his profession 
as a lawyer. 

Soon after his first admission to the bar (1816) he 
published in the “North American Review” his 
poem entitled ‘‘Thanatopsis,” a production which, 
it seems to us, looking to the condition of American 
literature at that day, should have sounded as a 
warning note, proclaiming the approach, or rather 
the advent, of one who had claims to be heard. In 
1821 he reprinted the “ Thanatopsis,” together with 
“The Ages” and several shorter pieces, in a small 
volume. ‘The Ages” is written in the Spenserean 
stanza; in it the author takes ‘‘a survey of the past 
eras of the world, and of the successive advances of 
mankind in knowledge, virtue, and happiness, and 
endeavours to justify and confirm the hopes of the 
philanthropist for the future destinies of man.” At 
that time Byron had revived the use of the Spen- 
serean stanza in his ‘‘ Childe Harold,’ and, sooth to 
say, had taken some liberties with it not exactly 
countenanced by precedent. Bryant’s versification is 
admirable—if not so sonorous, neither is it so mono- 
tonous as Byron’s, and it is agreeably varied with a 
kind of dactyllic lilt most pleasing to the ear. 

In 1825 Bryant married and removed to New York, 
which has been his place of residence ever since. 
Abandoning the law, and attaching himself to literary 

ursuits, he became editor of the ‘‘New York 
Monthly Review,” in which publication many of his 
most admired pieces first appeared. In 1826 he 
accepted the editorship of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” one 
of the most influential of the American journals, and 
with this newspaper, which has taken its tone from 
his broad and liberal views, he has remained con- 
nected to the present time, though this connection 
has not prevented him from visiting the capitals of 
Europe and from travelling occasionally in his own 
country. 

It may seem to some of our readers rather singular 
that a true poet, like Bryant, should select journalism 
for a profession; but there is really nothing strange 
or inconsistent in such a choice. The poet who is 
not at bottom an enthusiast is a sham—and, being 
an enthusiast, it was inevitable that Bryant should 
seize the most effectual means that offered to instil 
into the minds of his countrymen the convictions 
that were ever activein his own. He sawin the daily 
press the only engine adequate to the work he had 
set himself to do, and to that he accordingly devoted 
himself. The reader will remember that our own 





James Montgomery did the same thing—that the 








principles which found poetical expression in 
‘‘William Tell’? found a practical one in the 
‘¢ Sheffield Iris,’ and that the real work of the 
Sheffield poet—the constitution of whose mind, by 
the way, was not unlike that of Bryant—lay very 
much in doing what Bryant has been doing for so 
many years—that is, in training the thought of his 
time in the direction of right and truth. 

At the Burns Club celebration at New York in 
1870, the “‘memory of the poet’’ was proposed by 
Mr. Bryant, who claimed that he too had some Scottish 
blood in his veins, and spoke in a strain which re- 
vealed his own favourite tastes. ‘‘ About one hundred 
and fifty years ago there came from Scotland to this 
ejuntry a young man of the name of Keith, educated 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, who for more than 
fifty years was the pastor of a New England church. 
Him I claim as an ancestor of my family; but this is 
a slender foundation on which-to build a title to be 
heard in response to a toast in honour of the prince 
of Scottish poets. Let me only dwell upon this fact 
—a marked one in the history of our literature—that 
it was Burns who made the Scottish dialect classical 
wherever our language is known. Before the time 
of Burns there was a long period in which the poets 
of Great Britain ‘looked at nature through the 
spectacles of books’—a period during which, as re- 
marked by Wordsworth, scarce a single new image 
from nature found its way into their verses. They 
contented themselves with ringing the changes on 
those which the authors before them had made 
familiar. Then arose a Scottish poet, James 
Thompson, who flung these spectacles to the ground, 
and, looking at nature with-his own unassisted and 
clear-sighted eyes, crowded his poem of the ‘Seasons’ 
with images as new, fresh, and bright as Nature 
herself. He it was who, in the time of Pope, when 
the poetry in vogue was the poetry of the drawing- 
room, started boldly away from the common track, 
and, to the wonder and delight of his readers, gave 
them the poetry of the woods and the fields, and, in 
portions of his poem, the poetry of the household. 
It was a literary revolution effected by a Scottish 
poet; but he did not venture to employ the Scottish 
dialect. It was reserved for Burns to do this in such 
a manner as to give the Scottish dialect a place in 
the general literature of our language. It was he 
who struck the grand master-note of Scottish song, 
making it heard in almost every latitude of the globe, 
and calling forth an answering reverberation from 
far distant regions.” 

The late Alexander Smith has said of Bryant: 
‘‘ He is the patriarch of American poets. His first 
English edition was published in 1832—just two 
years after the birth of the slender volume entitled 
‘Poemg of Alfred Tennyson,’ and dedicated to 
Washington Irving, and since that time he has 
written nothing of any very considerable mark. It 
is understood that during his entire life he has been 
engaged in journalism of quite another than the 
‘rowdy’ kind. Of American poets he bears the 
strongest resemblance to Wordsworth ; his descrip- 
tions of nature are loving and exact, and his favourite 
tone of mind is that of pensive meditation. ‘To few 
men is the idea of death more familiarly present, 
and every page of his volume might be margined 
with black like a funeral letter. He does not 
effloresce in image and metaphor, he has little gaiety 
and sprightliness ; in his verse, in its finer passages, 
there is an almost uniform sombreness and austerity. 
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Even the prairies covered with flowers, over which 
immense herds of buffaloes roam—the prairies which 
teem with life even as the sea does, are to his 
melancholy meditative eye simply the burial-place 
of extinct nations. In one of his finest poems he 
writes : 


‘ As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides 
The hollow beating of his footsteps seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days ?—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the river, or that rise 
In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, 

Answer. <A race, that long has passed away, 

Built them ;—a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 

And bowed his manéd shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils, 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice.’ 


“This passage is eminently characteristic of the 
man. Those ocean-like undulating solitudes, whose 
soil has not been disturbed for eeons, and on which 
the harvests of the world might be grown to-day, 
are silent, but their silence is the silence of the dead. 
To him, more than to other men, there is a pertinence 
in the old Roman periphrasis of death ‘ going over 
to the majority.’ He feels that, compared with the 
unimaginable cohorts and armies of the dead, the 
millions that breathe to-day are the mére dust in the 
balance, and this feeling he has wrought out in 
‘Thanatopsis,’ a solemn hymn, in which the earth 
is represented as a tomb, to which the unquenchable 
sun, stars rising and setting, the éver-living, ever- 
wailing ocean, are merely the decorations and the 
pomps of moiirning. ‘To the poet’s eye death forms 
a chill background to all the glories of earth—turn- 
ing to ridicule the rapture of the lover, quenching 
the sparkle of the diamond in the crown of the king, 
inscribing vanity on the banners of the conqueror. 

“Gravity is the characteristic of Bryant’s muse. 
To him all things 


‘Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath long looked on man’s mortality.’ 


But this gravity is of a high and reverential com- 
plexion. To my mind the ‘Disinterred Warrior’ 
is the finest of all his poems. The verses suggest 
Wordsworth, but Wordsworth might have written 
‘hem, and have been proud to have written them. 


‘ Gather him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The homage of man’s heart to death ; 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s breath, 
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The soul hath quickened every part— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—strong no longer now. 

Spare them, each mouldering relic spare, 
Of God’s own image ; let them rest, 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tossed, 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then they were kind—the forests here, 
tivers, and stiller waters, paid 

A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded soil below, 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The earth still warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon— 
Then let us spare, at least, their graves.’ ” 
Agreeing in the main with Alexander Smith’s 
estimate of Bryant, we are yet of opinion that the 
New York poet and journalist has a more many- 
sided mind than the amiable author of ‘‘ Dream- 
thorpe”’ has been careful to recognise. That Bryant, 
spite of his meditative pensiveness, can be sprightly 
enough when he lists we gather from such stanzas 
as the following, which we quote from his lyric on 
Coal :— 
\ 
‘* For thou shalt forge vast railways, and shalt heat 
The hissing rivers into steam, and drive 
Huge masses from thy mines, on iron feet, 
Walking their steady way, as if alive, 
Northward, till everlasting ice besets thee, 
And south as far as the grim Spaniard lets thee. 


Thou shalt make mighty engines swim the sea, 
Like its own monsters—boats that for a guinea 
Will take a man to Havre—and shall be 
The moving soul of many a spinning-jenny, 
And ply thy shuttles, till a bard can wear 
As good a suit of broadcloth as the mayor. 


Then we will laugh at winter when we hear 
The grim old churl about our dwellings rave : 
Thou, from that ‘ruler of the inverted year,’ 
Shall pluck the knotty sceptre Cowper gave, 
And pull him from his sledge, and drag him in, 
And melt the icicles from off his chin.” 


And that Bryant can also be essentially humorous, 
and even comic, we have proof in that whimsical 
address of his to the Mosquito, of which we extract 
a verse or two :— 
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‘‘ Thou’rt welcome to the town—but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee? 
Alas! the little blood I have is dear, 
And tnin will be the banquet drawn from me. 
Look round—the pale-eyed sisters in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance, Song and Famine, dwell. 


Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat ; 
On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump and press thy freckled feet : 
Go to the man for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds,"and the green turtle sprawls. 


There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows 
To fill the swelling veins for thee, and now 
The ruddy cheek and now the ruddier nose 
Shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow ; 
And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 
No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings.” 


Bryant’s descriptions of scenery, and of the in- 
fluence of scenery upon the mind, are among his 
best things. We cite the following from ‘‘ Summer 
Wind ” as an exquisite example :— 


** For me, I lie 

Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun, 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
Oh, come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 

He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath ; a thousand flowers, 
¥y the road-side and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other ; glossy leaves 

{re twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes.” 


The concluding lines of ‘ Thanatopsis”’ are often 
qu*ted:— 


‘* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In like meditative strain he speaks of ‘The 
Past,”— 


‘*Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends—the good—the kind, 
Yielded to thee with tears— 
The venerable form—the exalted mind. 








In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 
Are gathered, as the waters to the sea ; 


Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith,— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 


Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered ; 
With thee are silent fame, 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! ” 


We close our extracts with the well-known ‘ Hymn 
of the City,”’ a poem which the majority of English 
readers might imagine to have been written by one 
of our own poets, and to have London for its subject. 

‘* Not in the solitude 
Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity : 
Or only hear His voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd, 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the prond piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies. 
And lights their inner homes : 

For them Thou fillst with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of Ocean, and the harvest of its shores, 
Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 

Hushing its billowy breass— 
The quiet of that moment too is Thine, 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps.” 


The name of William Cullen Bryant was men- 
tioned at the last Presidential election as an availabio 
man for the “third party,” including free-traders 
and others dissatisfied with both Grant and Greeley. 
‘The veteran journalist and poet issued a “card” 
wherein he stated that the idea of his being a candi- 
date for the Presidency ‘‘is absurd enough, not only 
on account of my advanced age, but of my unfitness 
in various respects for the labours of so eminent a 
post.” He continues—I do not, however, object to 
the discussion of my deficiencies on any other ground 
than that it is altogether superfluous, since it is im- 
possible that I should receive any formal nomination, 
and equally impossible if it were offered that I shou!d 
commit the folly of accepting it.” 

We hear of ‘‘ Homeric studies” added to the oczu- 
pations of his old age, but our space forbids our 
referring to this or other topics at present. 
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THE TELEGRAPH IN THE DESERT. 


BY K, JOYCE PERCEVAL. 


AM not going to write about any political or 
financial affairs, but simply confine myself to 
, psy J 


/ as a most extraordinary invention; and well they 


the part I took, as well as what I saw, during | 
} ? ? 5 


the erection of the telegraph to India through 
Mesopotamia, in Turkish Arabia, in 1863-4-5. 


After the failure of the Red Sea cable between | 


Suez and Aden became an established fact, the 
British Government obtained the sanction of the 
Sultan of Turkey to erect a land line from Bagdad 
to Bussara, and a loop line from the former city to 
Kermanshah, where it joined the main line between 
Teheran and the port of Bushire in the Persian 


Gulf. The line to Bussara, which runs between 
the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, od Babylon and 


Hillah, is in the Turkish territory; but there are 
only 112 miles of the Kermanshah loop under the 
jurisdiction of the Turkish authorities, which extends 
three miles beyond the ancient town of Khanakean, 
and within fourteen miles of the historic village of 
Kasr-Sherin, the first Persian place of permanent 
habitation on the Bagdad route to Teheran and 
Kermanshah. England paid for the cable and the 
materials for the land lines, and laid and erected 
both at her own expense, 

It was to aid in the erection of the land lines that 
my services were engaged by Thomas George Baring, 
Esq., then Under-Secretary of State for India, now 
Lord Northbrook, the present Viceroy of that part of 
the British Empire. 

The cable being finished, and the materials for 
the land lines shipped to the ports of destination, 
Bussara and Bushire, I received orders from the 
Government (after having undergone a course of 
practical instruction at the telegraphic factories of 
Messrs. Siemens and Henley) to proceed to Bagdad, 
vid Alexandria, Beyrout, Damascus, Palmyra, the 
Syrian Desert, and Kubisa. 

After a pleasant voyage from Marseilles I landed 
at Alexandria, where I was formerly inspector of the 
police under the government of the late Viceroy. 
Having spent a few days with my Alexandrian 
friends, I took my passage for Beyrout, the port of 
Damascus, where I arrived in fifty-two hours. 

Travelling from Alexandria to any part of the 
East or Levant is very cheap and pleasant, more 
especially if the traveller can speak Italiati and 
Arabic, or French and the latter tongue. If he can 
only speak his mother language he is imposed 
upon by almost every one whose services he seeks or 
accepts. Being born in Italy, and having lived 
years amonz the Arabs, and wearing the petticoat and 
pantaloon uniform ofan Oriental hawker, I saw much 
and lost but little. 

We passed Jaffa at night, and anchored next 
morning at daylight in the harbour of Acre. Having 
landed at Beyrout at night, I booked myself as a 
passenger by the French mail-coach, which runs 
between Beyrout and Damascus, and starts every 
morning at daylight. The coaches which run belong 
to a French company, whom the late Emperor 
Napoleon paid so much a year to assist in their 
novel enterprise. Although the Beyrout coach is 
something like our own, and drawn by four horses, 
it.cannot accommodate more than six persons with 
asmall quantity of luggage. It is looked upon by 
the natives (who come for miles to see it as it passes) 


may, if we compare it with wheeled vehicles as known 
in the olden history of the East. 

The new road, which is the property of the French 
company, although having two toll-gates on it, has 
already proved a blessing to the country, more 
especially to the poor cultivators in the interior, who 


| for the want of proper roads for pack-animals and 
'carts were unable to take their produce to tho 





proper markets, except by carrying them in single 
packages on their own shoulders, or on the backs of 
bullocks or mules. 

We halted on the road twice for refreshments, and 
arrived at Damascus a little before sunset. The 
whole of my baggage, papers, and dispatches being 
packed in an old Kastern bag, I picked it up and 
quietly trudged on to’ the nearest khan, or caravan- 
serai, where I slept soundly till morning, using my 
bag (which I fastened to my arm) for a pillow, and 
a board for my bed. LEarly next morning, after 
having partaken of a basin of milk-and-coffee, I went 
and reported my atrival and mission to Mr. Rogers, 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General at Damascus. 

As many have already written about Damascus, 
its peoplé and commerce, I will commence at once 
to describe the arrangemietits I made to cross the 
Syrian desert. 

I knew from my Eastern, Peruvian, and Mexican 
experience, that the less show I made, and the 
stnaller my retinue, the more certain I was of safety 
and success. 

It being after the massacre of the Lebanon 
Christians, Damascus was one hotbed of religious 
and political intriguers. The representatives of the 
Christian Powers of the world were seeking for the 
destruction of each other’s prestige at the court of the 
Pasha, Whilst the Mohammedans of the town and 
Burrotinding districts looked upon a Christian as 
being many degrees inferior to a dog. I at onco 
adopted secrecy, atid prepared for my journey ac- 
cordingly. 

Three days before my departure I went to the 
Jewish quarters, and found a dealer in rags and old 
clothes, where, after an hour’s wrangling with old 
Moses, I became for 2s. 6d. the lawful owner of a 
patched garment with as many colours as Joseph's 
eoat. At another shop close by, in the Mohammedan 
quarter, I purchased a Turkish cap nearly as big as 
a chimney-pot, to which there was a tassel attached 
as long as a Chinaman’s pigtail. With this covering 
on my head, and my long hair hanging in curls down 
my back and shoulders (having slightly coloured my 
face with the juicé of the English walnut, which I 
brought with me), I returned to the palace of the 
late Lady Ellenborough, then the wife of a Bedouin 
chief, and although I was staying with her at the 
time as her guest, my disguise was so perfect that 
when I presented myself at the palace gates botl 
the servants and her ladyship refused me admission. 

My next step was to hire three hardy camels ol 
pacific disposition, accustomed to the desert, and 
capable of travelling for four or five days without 
water. These animals I procured through the influ- 
ence of the British consul, who guaranteed to the 
owner the payment of a certain sum for the journey. 


But I found the camels were useless unless I could 
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THE TELEGRAPH 


secure the services of two faithful drivers to accom- 
pany me, and as I failed to find them, Lady Ellen- 
borough sent two of her own servants, members of 
her husband’s tribe, to act as my servants for the 
trip. Having laid in a small stock of provisions, in- 
cluding tea, sugar, coffee, salt, pepper, quinine, with 
barley, matches, candles, snuff, gunpowder, etc., one 
morning before the break of day we mounted our 
camels, and with chart and faithful compass turned 
our faces towards the dreary desert, beneath whose 
shifting sands thousands have found their graves. 
After four hours’ ride we arrived at a small stream, 
the last watering-place between Damascus and the 
desert. It is at this stream that most of the venture- 
some travellers who intend to cross the desert of 
Syria take in their first supply of water for the 
journey. Having filled our water-skins and fed 
our camels, we were on the point of continuing 
our journey, when, to my astonishment, Lady Ellen- 
borough appeared in view, dressed half man and half 
woman, and accompanied by half a dozen Bedouin 
steeds without bridles or saddles, which followed her 
like spaniels, and hunted each other around her like 
so many children in the nursery. She christened 
these favourites: to some she gave Arab names, and 
others she named after English statesmen who flou- 
rished in her youthful days. One she christened 
Palmerston, and the wildest and most disobedient to 
her orders she called Ellenborough. After having 
joined us, she proposed that we should remain where 
we were till the evening, which we did until after 
sunset, when she bade us good-by and we proceeded 
on our journey. 

For the first three days of our march nothing 
worth recording occurred. We slept and concealed 
ourselves and camels among the sand mounds by day, 
and travelled by night. We met no living creature 
except worms and flies until the morning of the 
fourth day, when we arrived at a Slabi station, where 
the hawk, the gazelle, the hare, and several small 
birds were visible, none of which appeared to be 
the least alarmed at our approach. 

The Slabis are a peculiar race, and speak a 
language of their own. They are neither descen- 
dants of the Jews nor any other tribe at present 
known. They are the hotel-keepers of the desert, 
and are always ready to extend their hospitality and 
give every information and assistance to those who 
pass by. They are farmers, and cultivate small spots 
here and there in the neighbourhood of the wells, 
which they themselves sink. There are several com- 
munities of them who do a large trade in white asses 
and sheep. 

They are the only class in the desert who escape 
being plundered by the Bedouins, who look upon 
them as a blessing, for wherever the Slabis reside 
the Bedouin is certain of water. They live in tents, 
seldom remove from the same neighbourhood, and 
they dress in gazelle skins with the fleshy side in. 
Having spent two days with these hospitable well- 
sinkers, we bade them good-by and continued our 
journey to Kubisa, where we arrived on the morning 
of the 9th day from Damascus. Kubisa is a small 
stone-built village, with narrow streets and flat- 
roofed houses, on the banks of the River Euphrates, 
and about five miles from the ancient town of Annah 
Hit. It is the Bedouin market-town of the district, 
and should the Euphrates Valley Railway be carried 
out according to the plan of W. P. Andrew, Kubisa 
Will become the great junction of Mesopotamia. 
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IN THE DESERT. 


It astonishes me why this line has not been com- 
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menced and finished years ago. ‘here are neither 
political nor local difficulties to prevent its being 
carried out. Interested persons invent and encourage 
imaginary difficulties because they are afraid that the 
completion of the line would injure their own invest- 
ments, and new opposing interests have arisen in 
those Steam Navigation Companies which ply be- 
tween England and the East vd the Suez Canal. 

One member of Parliament gave as his reason for 
opposing this scheme, that there is no local traffic at 
present. It is very true that the traffic of the 
Euphrates Valley at present would not pay a divi- 
dend on the capital required for the completion of 
the line; but give the inhabitants of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia the means of transporting the 
produce of their respective countries to markets 
where they are certain to receive a reasonable price, 
and before the end of five years the deserted plains 
and valleys bordering on the Rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates will be inhabited by an industrious and 
mixed population gathered together from every part 
of the globe. 

These countries, more especially the Euphrates 
valley and the plains of Mesopotamia, were formerly 
the most productive regions in the world. Much of 
the natural productiveness of the soil has un- 
doubtediy passed away, but that could be revived 
by one twelvemonth’s irrigation. 

I must here revert to the Suez Canal, which I 
must say does great credit to the promoter, who has 
lived to see it finished in spite of the opposition of 
the representatives of the British nation. At present 
it is useful to us as well as to the whole of Europe; 
but if we were at war to-morrow in the East, our 
enemy could in twenty-four hours make the canal 
quite useless for our communication with the Red 
Sea. This he could do by sinking mines in different 
places along the banks of the canal, charging them 
with nitro-glycerine and exploding them. But let me 
suppose and hope that we shall never be at war, and 
that the canal will be always navigable as at present. 
Yet we are in danger any day, week, or month of 
having our communication to India vid the Red Sea 
stopped. 

Let any one who is opposed to the Euphrates 
Valley Railway route take a trip in an Arab boat 
from Suez to Babelmandeb Straits, and he will find, 
to his horror and ak&tonishment, that the corallines, 
those ever-working creatures of the ocean, are busily 
employed in raising thousands of islands above tho 
surface of the waters of the Red Sea, and whichever 
way he looks along the Arabian coast, almost every 
mountain visible to the naked eye from Mount Sinai 
to the Straits is the result of volcanic agency. 

At the southern extremity of Ras Mahomet, and 
situate between the gulfs of Suez and Akabah, the 
remains of a burning mountain are still visible, and 
the whole plain around it has a very strong sulphuric 
smell. Should this break out afresh, that narrow 
channel between the Rock of Jubal, at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Suez, may be closed at any moment, and 
compel us once more to resort to our old route round 
the Cape. 

Ido not enlarge on this subject, but commend it 
earnestly to the consideration of all who are im- 
partial, and who look at the question of communi- 
cation with the East from patriotic and national, and 
not from commercial and interested points of view. 

I will now continue my journey to Bagdad. A 
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gang of Bedouins whom we met two days before 
our arrival at Kubisa having taken a fancy to our 
Damascus camels, I was compelled, before I could 
proceed farther, to hire two other camels to carry 
us to Bagdad. After a rest of two days under 
the hospitable roof of the English consular agent, 
on the morning of the third, in company with about 
500 pilgrims who were returning from Mecca, I 
started for my destination along the right bank of 
the Euphrates vid Annah Hit. 

A prominent and wealthy cadi, one of the head 
pilgrims, having died suddenly on the road between 
Kubisa and Annah, we were detained till after his 
funeral, which took place next morning. 

No people show so much respect towards their 
dead as the Mohammedans and Jews. The wake, 
the funeral, and the service for the dead pilgrim 
brought the Highlands of Scotland, the hills of Cork, 
Kerry, and Connemara of twenty years ago vividly 
before me. There was but little difference between 
what I had seen in Scotland and Ireland, and that 
which was enacted on that day on the banks of the 
Euphrates, except that we buried the corpse without 
a coffin, and used milk-and-water instead of whisky. 

When there is death in a home the female portion 
of the family of the deceased confine themselves as 
much as possible to their homes, where they cry and 
lament the loss they have sustained. When the 
priest or doctor has pronounced the patient dead, the 
eyes are closed by the nearest relation, the body is 
then washed, and after some parts have been anointed, 
it is rolled up in a clean sheet or a piece of calico, 
which is a substitute for its coffin. 

The funeral customs observed in the East to-day 
are the same as those which existed 2,000 years 
ago. By the ceremonial law it was considered that 
the dead body polluted for seven days everything 
that touched it. For this reason the priests who had 
to offer sacrifices every day were forbidden to assist 
at funerals. Even the bones of the dead had the 
same effect. It was promised to Jacob before he 
went to Egypt that his eyes would be closed by his 
nearest relations. Many other Scripture illustrations 
I have observed in existing usages. 

When a funeral passes along, the young and the 
old, the rascal and the honest, whether going in the 
same direction or not, are supposed to put their 
shoulder to the bier, and hasten on the corpse to the 
grave, the only place, it is belteved, where the soul 
can be separated from the body. The act is con- 
sidered charitable even among the European nations 
of the present age; but in the East, especially 
along the frontiers of the desert, where neither 
law nor order exists, it often leads to bloodshed and 
robberies. When the poor pedlar returns to the 
spot where he left his pack, he often finds it has 
disappeared during his absence. 

The day after the funeral, having crossed to the 
Mesopotamian bank of the river, I proceeded to 
Bagdad, which I reached in two days. Having 
arrived in the afternoon, I went and reported myself 
to the political resident, Colonel A. B. Kemball, c.n., 
K.8.1., who kindly received nie, and provided myself 
and followers with those little luxuries and wants 
which we required. 

Before my arrival most of the materials for the 
erection of the land lines were landed at Bagdad, 
and some portion was distributed along the intended 
direction which the lines were supposed to take. 
Every telegraph line is either suspended above 
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ground by means of insulators fastened to wooden 
or iron posts, or laid underground, when the wire is 
protected by a covering of gutta-percha, and gene- 
rally passed through iron or wooden tubes, such 
as can be seen daily in the streets of London. The 
lines I am now going to describe were all above 
ground, and the posts used were of cast and wrought 
iron, and manufactured by Siemens Brothers, of 
Great George Street, Westminster. Each post con- 
sists of a buckled foot-plate of wrought iron, which 
is fastened to a cast-iron tube which forms the lower 
portion of the post. The top part is a wrought-iron 
welded tube combining great strength with lightness, 
and is fastened in the socket or lower portion of the 
post during erection by means of cement and small 
iron wedges, or by the conical end of the upper tube 
fitting tightly into the socket. A lightning discharger, 
commonly called a conductor, an iron rod eighteen 
inches high and half an inch in diameter, is fastened 
into the top of the upper tube for the purpose of 
discharging atmospheric electricity. The insulators 
which I used, manufactured also by Siemens 
Brothers, were of porcelain, strengthened and pro- 
tected by iron. I consider these to be the best 
materials of the many that have been patented or 
recommended. The insulators, which are divided 
into two classes, although used on the same line, are 
styled ‘‘intermediate”’ and ‘ straining” insulators. 
Cost as follows:—Intermediate post insulators, ac- 
cording to size and quality, complete from 1s. 3d. to 
2s. each ; straining or stretching insulators, complete 
as above, from 3s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. each. The iron 
parts of the insulators are painted with black varnish 
or galvanised. The number of insulators and posts 
required per mile varies according to the nature of 
the ground selected for the line. I used on an 
average, when on level ground, eighteen intermediate 
and three straining-posts to every mile; but on other 
occasions, where the ground was rocky or hilly, I 
used twenty-four and twenty-six posts, which gave a 
span of 73 yards 1 foot between the posts, whereas 
those erected on the level had a span of 83 yards 
2 feet 54 inches; but often in crossing from one cliff 
to another the spans were 150 and 200 yards. On 
these occasions I used Siemens Brothers’ steel wire 
and elevated my posts, which can easily be done by 
putting several wrought-iron tops of intermediate 
osts on the top of the straining-posts, which I 
uried five or six feet in the ground. When the 
ground is level, the strain on the intermediate insu- 
lators is nominal, unless there is too much dip or 
slack allowed between each post, which should never 
exceed in warm countries more than 18 inches to 
every 84 yards. I may add that curves never work 
so well as straight lines of telegraph, with more 
wear and tear of material, and larger original cost 
for erection. 

The insulators are porcelain inverted cups, firmly 
cemented in a metallic covering, bell-shaped, cast- 
iron. A wrought-iron stalk is also cemented inside 
the porcelain cup, which has a hook on the end to 
support and retain the wire, which allows it to slide 
in the supporting hook when the temperature either 
expands or contracts the wire. The cast-iron bell 
— the porcelain cup from injuries, and also 
rom wet, which is essential in regard to insulation. 
The insulators are not liable as glass, or some kinds 
of ebonite, to decrease in insulation after being 
exposed for some time to the weather; glass owing 
to a chemical change of its surface, and ebonite 
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owing to numberless fine fissures which appear | The wrought-iron buckle plate already mentioned 


frequently on its surface, and absorb the humidity of 
the atmosphere. 

Wooden posts, even in dry countries, seldom last 
more than five or six years before they must be re- 
placed by new ones, without speaking of the expense 


fig. 1.—An intermediate post, complete, with two insulators of porcelain, 
Fie. protected with iron caps, over which the wires pass. 

g. 2.—An intermediate insulator, of porcelain, with an iron cap, fitted 
Fig. 3 with a ratchet for retaining the wires in their places. 

§- 3.—A tree substituted for a telegraph post without cutting it down, 

This tree post could be made very useful on field days or in 

time of war, for six men on horseback, with light wire, 

small insulators, with no other tools than a large gimlet, a 

handsaw, and axe, could erect six miles a day, through a 

forest, if the way was clear. It is very handy in woody coun- 

tries, especially where labour is dear and the transport of 

materials costly, 


incurred in putting them upright after every winter. 
Imust say that the durability of wooden posts may 
®mereased to some extent by the injection of sul- 
phate of copper into the fibre of the wood; but that 
must be done just after the wood is cut down, or the 
expense incurred by the process is like throwing 
80 much money away. 
he iron posts patented by Siemens Brothers, and 
sent to me for erection, had been constructed with a 
view to obtain the greatest possible strength and 
durability with the least possible weight, and give 
each of the principal pieces composing the poles con- 
Yenient shape for easy transport. The cost of each 
Post and insulator complete is indeed very moderate 
.We only take into consideration that it will last 
with proper care between seventy and eighty years. 











gives to the pole stability and resistance against 
movement, and being round and gradually tapering 
upwards, it presents but a very small surface to the 
wind and weather, whereas the clumsy, heavy wooden 
post has no basis underground to maintain it in its 


Fig. 4.--A anneng insulator of porcelain, with an iron cap and 
ratchet. 

Fig. 5.—Section of the top of an intermediate post, with two insulators 
of porcelain, entirely covered with galvanised caps, and fitted 
with hooks to support the wire. 

Fig. 6.—Section of the top of a straining post, with insulator, com- 
plete, which is composed of porcelain, and covered or pro- 
tected with an iron galvanised cap, and is mounted to the post 
by means of a screw. 

Fig. 7.—A small piece of Mr. Siemens’ late cable. 

Fig. 8.—Section of Fig.7, showing the conductors and the inner materials. 


proper position; and even if it is plugged with heavy 
stones all round, the surface it presents to the wintry 
winds and rains will displace it unless protected by a 
strong and costly ring of stays. There is another 
advantage to be gained by the iron post and footplate, 
the post need not be sunk in the ground more than 
two feet eight inches, whereas the wooden post must 
be embedded at least four feet beneath the surface 
of the ground, thereby costing for erection alone 
three times more than if the posts were iron. 

Having said more about the posts than I first in- 
tended, I will now give a list of the tools I used, and 
what they were used for, during the erection of the 
lines in question. 

1st. Prismatic compass, to lay out straight lines, 
which it is impossible to do, in countries where the 
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mirage exists, with the naked eye. 2nd. Staves and 
flags, to mark out the line. 3rd. A Gunter’s tape, for 
measuring distance. 4th. A spirit level, in order to 
prove the level of the holes into which the posts, with 
the buckle plate, are put; also to know when the 
bottom post is level before wedging in the wrought- 
iron top. 5th. A wooden rule, to prove the width 
and depth of the holes. 6th. A winch, for straighten- 
ing and stretching the wire, which should be accom- 
panied with a rope and devil’s claws. 7th. Pulleys 
and chains, also with devil’s claws. 8th. Blocks and 
tackles, for the same purpose as the winch and 
pulleys. 9th. An iron drum, to strain the wire from. 
10th. Levers, for twisting joints, by which the labour 
of making them by binding wire is avoided. 11th. 
Pickaxes, spades, shovels, crowbars, and a set of 
blasting tools, in order to sink the holes for the 
erection of the posts. 12th. Files of different sorts, 
which are used in cleaning the end of the wire when 
joints are to be made. 13th. Cutting and drawing 
pliers, used when joints are made with binding wires. 
14th. A soldering bit, for the use of soldering joints. 
15th. A soldering pot, in which the solder is melted. 
16th. A muriatic metal bottle and brush, to hold 
the muriatic acid used to clean the joints before being 
suldered. 17th. Two portable iron fire-baskets, one 
used for the soldering pot and the other for the 
cement pot. 18th. A portable forge, with bellows, 
anvil, hammers, sledges, and all complete, for line 
work. 19th. Wheel and hand barrows, for the 
transport of stones, clay, ete. 20th. Iron rammers 
with wooden handles five feet long for ramming the 
clay or gravel around the posts. 21st. Several 
ladders, about twenty-four feet long, with flat rungs. 
22nd. Three or four strong wooden stands, about 
three feet high and two feet wide, used for the 
erection of the wrought-iron top. 23rd. Buckle stays, 
to be used when stays are wanted. 24th. Several 
different sorts of axes, handsaws, screw-drivers, awls, 
gimlets, and miscellaneous small tools. 25th. Wire 
and post testers, in order to prove the breaking strain 
of the wires, as well as that of the posts.* 

When an ordinary post is erected, in order to test 
its strength a strain with the leverage of seventeen 
feet in a direction at right angles to the axis of the 
post should be used. 

The posts manufactured at present by Siemens 
Brothers are usually of the following five sizes :— 

No. 1. Weight 184 pounds; breaking strain 560 
pounds. 

No. 2. Weight 220 pounds; breaking strain 680 
pounds. 

No. 3. Weight 254 pounds; breaking strain 900 
pounds. 

No. 4. Weight 295 pounds; breaking strain 1,180 
pounds. 

No. 5. Weight 340 pounds; breaking strain 1,350 
pounds. , 

The breaking strain of good telegraph wire should 
not be less than 1,600 pounds; but some of the 
wire sent to Mesopotamia could not even bear a 
strain of 250 pounds without breaking. I had to 
make as many as twenty-five joints in one mile of 
wire, which made everything laborious, and the 


* A complete set of tools sufficient for a working party of eighty men 
should never cost more than £50 free on board in the River Thames, 
\. the breaking or loss of two of the simplest tools is often the cause 
of creating confusion and delay, I consider it is very important, more 
especially in a tureign country, to send a double set of tools with every 
working party. The,price of telegraph wire varies from £17 to £20 per 
ton free on board. Common weights and three pieces of strong wood or 
iron will serve to test the strength of wire and insulators, 





erection much more costly. With the exception of 
the end joint, if the wire was such as it ought to be 
there should be no more than three joints in every 
mile, if the coils are made to a certain length by the 
manufacturer. The wire which Mr. Henley made for 
the manufacture of the Persian Gulf cable could bear 
with a breaking strain of 2,000 pounds; and some 
of the wire I saw the other day for telegraph lines, 
manufactured at Siemens Brothers’, will bear a 
breaking strain of 1,800 pounds. 

About a month after my arrival at Bagdad, I re- 
ceived orders from the Resident to get myself in 
readiness in order to commence the erection of that 
part of the line between Bagdad and Hillah. I 
was ready a week before I could commence, owing 
to interested disputes among the local authorities. 
They had several rows and quarrels among them- 
selves concerning the share each was to receive out 
of the amount they intended to plunder, through my 
agency, from the treasuries of Turkey and England. 
When they found I could speak the Arabic language 
they were ready to cut their throats, as they intended 
to enrich themselves under cover of my ignorance, 
by getting me to sign certain papers which were to 
be submitted to me in the course of business by the 
interpreter they selected to accompany me. Having 
failed in their endeavours, they sought to be avenged 
on me in every way they could invent. 

All difficulties being removed, nearly 100 work- 
men of all colours, castes, and creeds were handed 
over to me with instructions to commence the erec- 
tion of the intended line, with whom I marched out 
of Bagdad, and encamped on the banks of the Tigris, 
about two miles from the city. 

With the exception of two or three of the Turkish 
sergeants attached to my camp, my followers did not 
know the names or uses of one single tool required 
for the work. I therefore established a school of 
instruction for a week, during which period I was 
able to detect the lazy and the ignorant from the 
honest, intelligent, and industrious, the most of 
them having never worked, from the fact that it cost 
them but little to provide themselves with black 
bread and water-melons, which compose the food of 
the poorer class, who lounge about and pass their 
time in the dirty coffee-shops of Bagdad. ‘The most 
of them remained to receive the first week’s pay; 
but when the muster-roll was called on Monday 
morning there were but twenty-five left out of the 
hundred whom I took out with me. 

During the second week I managed to secure tho 
services of a number of Arabs who were sent to me 
by certain Bedouin friends from the desert. As I 
knew they were poor and faithful, I attached them 
to my staff, paid them well,* and in the course of 
three weeks they were able to handle nearly all the 
tools with great confidence and dexterity. I com- 
menced to work and move on slowly, but I had not 
four men among eighty who could put the top post 
in its place straight. 

About the end of the third week I divided my men 
into working parties, holding the head man of each 
gang responsible for the work done. They were 
divided as follows :— 

Hole-diggers, 16 men; rammers, 12; shovellers, 
4; bottom post erectors, 4; top post erectors, 3; 

bearers of the two wooden stands, 2; fire-basket 





* They received at the rate of a shilling per day, and it was the first 
time in their lives that these Arabs had ever received payment in money 
for their labour, 
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carriers, 2; charcoal and coal carriers, 2; insulator 
erectors, 2; ladder carriers, 2; instrument carrier 
for straining wire, 1; handy men for screwing on 
bottom plates, 2; distributors of materials within 
the work, 4; drum earriers, 2; wire strainers, 6; 
insulator bolt screwers, 2; water carriers with bags, 
2; stay-hole sinkers, 2 ; camp-walkers to superintend 
and guide work, 4; flag-carrier and camp worker, 2; 
mule drivers for the distribution of small stores, 4. 

Being able to speak to them in their own language, 
I instructed them in turns as to what they were to 
do, and how to use the different tools with which they 
were to accomplish the work allotted to them; and 
in the course of a fortnight (had it not been for the 
dishonesty of my Turkish paymaster, who was daily 
in the habit of ill-using the men with the view of 
their running away and leaving their pay in his hands) 
I might have had a well-instructed and contented 
staff, who would have been willing to remain with 
me until the completion of the line. As I reported 
him on two occasions, to annoy me he publicly as- 
saulted the best of my men with both a stick and 
sword. ‘The human land-sharks at Bagdad, enraged 
at not being able to make a penny through me, got 
me removed to Bussara, a distance of four hundred 
miles, and sent a young corporal of the Engineers, 
who could not speak one word of the Arabic language, 
to take my place. He was promised so much a 
month besides his British military pay, but it 
was on condition that he was to sign any paper 
submitted to him for his signature. He was 
overjoyed at his unexpected promotion, but it only 
lasted two days, and ended by the loss of his 
clothes, even to his trousers and boots. 

I obeyed orders and proceeded to Bagdad and 
Bussara, but before I started for the latter place 
the reason of my departure became known to several 
of the Arab tribes, and they vowed vengeance 
against the paymaster and all his followers and 
flatterers at the works. ‘T'wo days after I arrived at 
Bagdad from the telegraph camp, the Eldefeers, a 
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plundering desert tribe, attacked the camp and | 
works by thousands, and what they did not carry | 
away they destroyed, and before they left they 
stripped the paymaster and my successor in office of 
every stitch they had on with the exception of their 
stockings. I went to Bussara and brought tidings 
of the mishap at the works to the Resident, who had 
arrived in Bussara before me. I was sent back to 
Bagdad again on board H.B.M.’s gunboat Comet, 
and after my arrival I was sent to erect that por- 
tion of the loop-line between Bagdad and the Persian 
frontier, which I accomplished without the least 
difficulty, except such as was put in my way by 
the land-sharks at the court of Bagdad. 

_ After I finished the Bagdad and Khanakean sec- 
tion I returned to Bagdad and was again sent to 
complete the line from Duaniah to Omelegena,which 
I also accomplished without the aid of any European 
or Turkish soldier to protect me. My body-guard 
and companions were two old men, both said to be 
above eighty-five years of age, one of whom had a 
wooden leg and one eye; and yet with my own know- 
ledge of the language, the character of the people, 
and the way in which I treated my workmen and 
those with whom I was brought in contact, and the 
patriarchal protection of my two old friends, I was 





looked upon with greater respect and veneration than 
if I was escorted by a regiment of the Sultan’s 
body-guard. Every one was astonished at my suc- 
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cess, but the cause of it will be found in the para 
graph which I have just written. 

On my return to England, the Government pre- 
sented me with six months’ pay, as a reward for the 
manner in which I carried out the mission with 
which I was entrusted. I also hold very gratifying 
reports and testimonials as to the efficiency of the 
work from Colonel Kemball, ¢.8., K.c.s.1., from Captain 
Henry Pierson, n.z., Superintendent of Persian Tele- 
graphs, and Major Champain, R.E., who succeeded 
Colonel Patrick Stewart as Director-General of the 
lines through Turkish Arabia and Persia to India. 
I was appointed by Colonel Stewart in 1862, and 
commenced the work in November of that year, 
working on and off till the 13th January, 1865. 

I append a few words more as to costs, which may 
be useful for estimates of such works, and also useful 
to those who may be hereafter called upon to give 
their opinion upon the value of private lines before 
purchase by the Government. 

The expenses of construction depend—(1), on the 
nature of the ground in which the posts are put; 
(2), the expense of transporting and distributing the 
materials required ; (3), the standing price of labour 
in the country or district through which the line runs. 

A single line of 100 miles, with No. 6 wire of the 
best quality, and twenty-six wooden posts to the mile, 
with insulators, could be erected at the cost of £28 
per mile, or £2,800 for the whole line. The ex- 
pense of erecting four telegraph stations, each station 
large enough for two writing instruments, would 
be another £400, and the eight ink-writing in- 
struments cannot be got for less than £34 each, 
which will amount to £272. Adding together the 
different items, the single line of wooden posts in 
England will cost for 100 miles £3,472, and a 
double line of the same length, with the: same 
number of stations, instruments, and batteries com- 
plete, would cost but £4,272. The difference of cost 
between a single and a double line of 100 miles is 
thus only £800, or £8 per mile. 


DR. ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 

AST month we gave a sketch of the.distinguished 

— scientific career of Dr. Joule, of Manchester, the 
president elect of the British Association. It was a 
matter of universal regret that severe illness rendered 
Dr. Joule unequal to the discharge of the duties of 
presidency and compelled his resignation. On 
that event the Council of the Association, in virtue 
of the powers vested in them, elected Dr. A. Wil- 
liamson, of University College, to the vacant post. 
Dr. Williamson was born at Wandsworth in 1824, 
and was partly educated in London, chiefly by 
masters in his father’s house up to the age of seven- 
teen, and partly abroad. For about six years he 
studied at different German universities, including 
two years at Giessen, under Liebig. It was while 
at Giessen that Dr. Williamson published his first 
chemical researches. He also spent between two 
and three years in Paris in the study of the higher 
mathematics. When iu the French capital he had 
frequent intercourse with the leading French chemists. 
In 1849 he was appointed Professor of Practical 
Chemistry at University College, and in 1855, when 
Professor Graham was made Master of the Mint, he 
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succeeded him as Professor of Chemistry. The two 
professorships at University College he has held 
ever since. Soon after his first appointment at 
University College, Professor Williamson published 
his researches on Etherification and the constitution 
of salts. The results of these researches had a con- 
siderable influence on existing theories of chemical 
action, and have since been adopted by the chief 
English and foreign chemists. It was for these labours 
that the medal of the Royal Society was awarded 
to the eminent investigator in 1862. Among the 
contributions made by Professor Williamson to scien- 
tific knowledge are several which may be mentioned. 
A paper ‘‘ On the Dynamics of the Galvanic Battery” 
was published in 1863, and another, ‘‘ On the Com- 
position of the Gases evolved by the Bath Spring, 
called King’s Bath,” two years later. In 1869 he 
wrote an elaborate memoir ‘‘ On the Atomic Theory.” 
Professor Williamson, we may add, has specially 
devoted himself to this department of investigation. 
His lecture ‘‘ On Atoms,” at the Newcastle’ Meeting 
of the British Association, was especially brilliant. 
As a lecturer he is highly effective. To a felicitous 
manner he adds a full and clear articulation with a 
dash of fervour. He has lectured repeatedly at the 
Royal Institution. A lecture delivered at University 
College, entitled ‘‘A Plea for Pure Science,” we 
would especially mention. Dr. Williamson is author 
of a well-known volume, ‘‘ Chemistry for Students,” 
of which a second edition is on the eve of publication. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and has occu- 
pied the post of President of the Chemical Society. 


Varieties, 





DIsINFECTION.—Carbolic acid is the best and most trust- 
worthy disinfectant now known to us, and both public and 
private purchasers will do well to obtain it in the crystalline 
form, and to make for themselves a solution in water containing 
five per cent. of the crystals—that is, eight ounces in an im- 
perial gallon. With this solution all drains and waste-pipes 
and all collections of refuse may be freely and frequently 
flooded, not only with at least as great a degree of security 
against infection as can be afforded by any other agent, but also 
with the incidental advantage that the smell of the acid, if 
detected in the family drinking water, will prove the existence 
of some unsuspected leakage.— Times. 


HAYMAKING.—Thanks to the mowing machines there were 
few complaints this year of actual scarcity of hands to secure the 
hay crop. After grass has been mown, a very short time is 
sufficient to convert it into hay whenever the weather is of the 
same splendid nature as has been enjoyed during the past week. 
We have frequently known meadow grass mown one day and 
carried to stack the next. But such preremptory proceedings 
are scarcely to be recommended, as not unfrequently the effect 
of a scorching sun is to cause hay to appear dry, while yet a 
large quantity of moisture remains unextracted in the stalks of 
the plants, and it is far better to place the hay in large cocks as 
soon as the rawness has actually been exuded, and after raking 
the ground between the haycocks quite clear postpone stackin, 
for an additional day or two, particularly if the clouds should 
not threaten storms. There is great art in haymaking, although 
the process may seem easy enough’ to the book-farmer; and 
circumstances call for such different processes of action that 
there is scarcely any department of farming that requires more 
perfectly the continual exercise of a sound judgment. For in- 
stance, upland hay from poor grass lands requires to be stacked 
in far gayer condition than the produce of a rich marsh district ; 
for if the formeris not put together so that it will ‘‘ heat a bit,” 
the country people will tell you it will be sure to cut out spon 
in the winter, devoid of what they term ‘‘ proof,” or heart. On 
the contrary, the strong, syccylent herbage of marshes and 
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water meadows requires to be made with scrupulous care, espe- 
cially when the grass was mown at the proper stage of growth, 
and such produce is of sufficient value to repay for additional 
pains being taken in manufacture. It will not do to stack such 
fodder in a condition calculated to engender over-heating.— 
Chamber of Agriculture Journal. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRINTS AND STATIONERY.—£94,000 will 
be required for printing, paper, and binding, etc., for the two 
Houses of Parliament in the year 1873-4. The printing of the 
Census volumes will cost about £6,000. In the ordinary 
‘*Blue Books ” there is sad want of economy, it being estimated 
that half of them find their way unread to the waste-paper 
buyers, 


AMERICAN EsTIMATE OF Book Prorits.—The following is 
an estimate of the profits of the various persons interested in 
making a book. Approximately, out of one dollar, which is 
paid, say for one copy of an ordinary book, the money goss 
thus :—To the author, 10 cents; to the publisher 10 cents; to 
the paper-maker, 15 cents ; to the bookbinder, 15 cents ; to 
the printer and stereotyper, 10 cents; to the retail bookseller, 
or to him and his customer, 40 cents; total, 1 dollar.— 
American Paper Trade Journal. 


BADMINTON GAME.—The game of battledore and shuttlecock 
is becoming popular in certain high circles of society, where it 
is known as ‘‘ Badminton.” The game is played by forming 
two courts, which are separated by a cord; sides are chosen ; 
the winners of the toss select their court, and endeavour to 
direct the shuttlecock into their adversaries’ court to an unguarded 
point, from whence it cannot be returned over the string. The 
shuttlecock must be kept ‘‘alive,” and whichever side allows it 
to drop in their court loses a point, fifteen points being 
‘* game,” 


LANDLORD AND TENANTS.—A pleasant instance of good feel- 
ing between landlord and tenants occurred at the last Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show at Hull. Forty tenants of Mr. Wake- 
field, of Kendal, treated to a holiday trip to the exhibition, met 
at the Cross Keys Hotel, and agreed to take back with them, as 
a present to Mrs. Wakefield, the second prize Jersey heifer, 
which they accordingly secured for sixty guineas. This way of 
giving a treat to neighbours or workmen is far more sensible and 
useful than the mere feasting and drinking which is common, 
and which too often ends in revelry and disgrace. On one of 
the half-crown days of the Hull Show, the workmen of Messrs, 
John Fowler and Co., of the Steam Plough Works, Leeds, 1,800 in 
number, came by a special train of forty-two carriages, and 
enjoyed a rational and agreeable holiday. 


MASTERS AND WorRKMEN.—The following letter, issued by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., printers, to those in their employ, 
will speak for itself. Messrs. Spottiswoode say that ‘the past 
year (April 1, 1872, to March 31, 1873) having been 
exceptionally prosperous, the firm are desirous that the benefits 
of this prosperity should be shared by those who have con- 
tributed to it by their exertions. They therefore propose to 
divide a portion of their profits among those men whose 
earnings during the year have amounted to £70 or more. The 
sum awarded to each man whose earnings have reached the 
above amount will be 4 per cent. on his total earnings during 
the past year. This sum will be credited to his account in 
the savings’ bank on August 1; or, should he have no such 
account, a new account will then be opened for him. It is 
expected that these amounts will not be withdrawn before 
October 1; and it is hoped that, for those who are not already 
depositors, it may be the beginning of a permanent account. 
ledge themselves to make a 
similar division of profits at the end of the current or any 
succeeding year. It is perhaps unlikely that many years should 
show an equally good result; but they may remind those 
employed in their various offices that the workmen can largely 
increase the rate of —_ for the year by quantity and quality 
of work, as well as by refraining from waste of type, ink, gas, 
and other materials.” We are convinced that such generous 
treatment will not be without its effect for good, not only 
on this, but on all firms which may be able to follow so good a 
precedent.—Publishers’ Circular. 


TrAcING Paper.—Tracing paper is prepared by Puscher, of 
Nuremburg, by sponging the paper with a solution of castor 
oil in pure alcohol. ‘The oil is diluted with three or four times 
its bulk in alcohol, according to the thickness and absorbent 
quality of the paper. The paper soon dries, takes the pencil 
easily, and is quite transparent. The oil can be removed by 
soaking the paper in alcohol. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


_ The Heavens and the Earth: a Popular Handbook of Astronor-y. 


By THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.s. With Additions & Revision by Epwin DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. Numerous Engravings. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Bede's Charity. . 
By the Author of ‘‘Jessica’s First Prayer.” With Engravings by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


Peter the Apprentice. 
With Engravings. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 
Vivian and his Friends; or, Fwo Hundred Years Apo. 
By G. E. SARGENT, Author of “Richard Hunne.” Engravings. Imp. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Fesuits. An Historical Sketch. 


With the Bull of Clement xiv. for the Suppression of the Order. By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Hugh Latimer,” 
** William Tyndale,” ctc. Demy 8ve. Is. 


How I came out from Rome. An Autobiography by C. L. TRIVvIER. 
Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth. 
Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 
By G, E. SARGENT, Author of ‘‘Richard Hunne,” etc. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Secret of a Happy Life. An Exposition of the Beatitudes. 


By Rev. G. W. CoNDER. Royal 16mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 
The Home and Synagogue of the Modern Few. Sketches of Fewish Life and Ceremonies. 


Numerous Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth. 


Daniel, Statesman and Prophet. A Study for Young Men. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
Lays and Lyrics of Old Testament History. 


With fine Illustrations by J. D. Watson, J. Mahoney, Pertéval Skelton, N. De Neuville; and other eminent Artists. Engraved by 
Mr. Edward Whymper. Royal 8vo. 8%. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


Oxford and Cambridge: their Colleges, Memories, and Associations. 
Profusely Illustrated by Mr. Perceval Skelton and other Artists. Engraved by Mr. Edward Whymper. 


Poems. - 
By CHARLOTTE ELLIoTT, Author of “‘Just as Tam.” With Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


Fohn Bunyan. An Autobiography. 
Small 4to. With Seventeen Page Engravings by Mr. E. J. Downard. Engraved by Mr. E. Whymper. 
Cautions for Doubters. 
By the Rev. J. H. Tircomp, M.A., Rector of St. Stephen’s, South Lambeth, and Rural Dean of Clapham. 


: Essays. 
By JonN Foster. A new edition, including the Introdyctory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress.” Library Edition. 8vo, 


The Companions of the Lord. Chapters in the Lives of the Apostles. 


Crown 8vo, 


The Divine Glory of the Redeemer. 


: By Dr. CHARLES J. Brown, of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 25. 


: Homes Made and Marred. 


A Book for Working Men and their Wives. With Illustrations. Imperial t6mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Morals of Mottoes. 


By the Rev, S. B. JAMEs, M.A. With numerous Heraldic Illustrations. 


The Wouderful Works of Christ. Chapters on the Miracles of Our Lord. 


Second Series. Feap, 8vo. 2s. cloth. 
City Sparrows. 
: By Ruru Lynn. Illustrated by H. French. Feap. 8vo. 25, cloth. 
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MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Wawelcomed Stranger. (With Ilustrations.) 

Cospel and Reformation Oaks. (With colourcd Tlustration and 
Engraving.) 

Persia and her Kings. By Major-Gerieral Lars, 8.u., c.s.t, (With 
Engraving.) 

Flaws in Christian Character. 
v1.—Tho Weak Hand and the Dim Sight, or Feeble Faith. By. the 

Rev. Jostan Butt, M.a. 

Which was right? By the late Bishop McIuvare. 

Masters and Men. (With Illustration.) 

Personal Recollections of tho Rev. Robert Wood Kyle, By tho 
Rev. Dr. Stzanz, j 

* Quicken Thou me.” ; 

Rock Beef. (With Illustrations.) 





€ 
Th Tee seeped of 
Churches.) 
A Word to the Burdened. : 
The Temple and its § at the Time of our Lord. 
1x.—Tho Passover. By the Rev. Dr. Epzrsmzix: 
Egyptian Light on Bible Texts, (With Engraving.) 
The Pulpit in’ the Family:—The Leavon of Grace.—A greater joy 
than the Joy in Harvest. 
Sabbath Thoughts. j 
Pages for the Young:—Maynard’s Prize.—A Lily in the House, 
By the Author of “ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” 
Scripture Exercises. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


y the Rey. A. B, Grosagt. (With Engravings of the 


Gaorge "Herbert : Leighton Bromsvwold and 


Tue PorMs OF GEORGE HERBERT.—The May part of the Leisure Hour contains Six ny discovered Poems of George 
Herbert. The June part contains a Paper on the various Readings of his Poetry, by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, M.A. ; and the 
July part contains Specimen Translations from the Latin-Poems, hitherto unpublished and untranslated. Price Sixpence each part, 


. Reticiovs Tracr Society, 56, Paternoster Row, anp 164, PiccaDILiy. 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLICAL WORKS. 
The MIDNI 


: Familiar Notes on’ the Stars and Planets. By EDWIN DUNKIN, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich ; w of the Royal Astronomical Society. With 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
cloth ; 98; 'extra, witM gilt edges. | 
“T find in it-all the qualities of excellence as a book; lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct ; completely fulfilling its purpose. It is long ¥ 


since I have seen in any,department a piece of work so weil d "—-THOMAS CARLYLE. | : ; 
**A really excellént work, Mr. Dunkin’s naggey being. at- Once an assurance of its interesting character and a warrant for its correctness.”— 


ASTRONOMICAL REGISTER. 3 
BY PROFESSOR ANGUS, M.A., D.D., F.R.A.S., 
Late Examiner in English Language, History, and Literature to the University of London. 


1. A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH TONGUE. t2mo. §s. cloth; 7s. half-bound ; $s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco, 

This work is designed to meet the wants of the higher classes in Schools, and will be an important aid to those who are 

preparing for Competitive Examinations, or professional life. 

“For the English language, ‘ Marsh’s Lectures,’ ‘Latham’s Handbook,’ and perhaps better than any for this particular examination, ‘Angus's J 
k of the English Tongue,’ should be studied. For the literature it is also necessary to use a Handbook, and here, again, ‘ Angus’s’ is probably 4 

t useful.”"— The Indian Civil Service, in the LONDON QUARTERLY Review. ; , 

‘*The student who shall master this volume will-know his mother-tongue as few scholars know it. It isa book at once thorough and comprehensive.” 

—BrivTisH Quarterty Review. . 

2. A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo. §s, cloth; 6s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt top; 8s. 6d. calf; 

Qs. morocco. 

* Taken altogéther, it is the most complete, on its particulary subjects, with’which we are acquainted. It is not a mere compilation, but a work 
abounding in origi l-criticism and compendious history ; and it is worthy of unreserved praise.” -ATHEN ZUM. , 
3. The HANDBOOK of SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the chief British 

Authors, and arranged Chronologically. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth; 9s. calf; 9s. 6d. morocco. —- . , 

‘Since the publication of Dr. Angus’s ‘ Handbook of Specimens of English Literature,’ students have needed no new manual to guide them to the 
works of our foremost writers.”—ATHENAUM. 

The HISTORY of GREECE. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

‘« There are several noticeable points about this new candidate for public favour. It is so clearly and plainly written as to arrest the attention and jj 
enchain the interest of the young reader. The book is abundantly illustrated with maps, s, and woodcuts of a very high character. Mr. Arnold has 
—— consulted the best authorities, and his work is thoroughly up to the scholarship of the day. It is just the book for grammar schools.”—Literary 

HURCHMAN. BS: 

“It is necessary that we should have manuals that give in condensed form, for the benefit of young students, the results of the elaborate research of 
scholars. This is what Mr. Arnold has endeavoured to do here, and has done well.”—-NonconFrorMIsT. 

The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. C. Curtis, B.A. For Schools and Families, 
ts, 6d. half-bound. 


PROFESSOR BIRKS’S PALEY’'S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Introduction, Notes, and Stipplement 
by the Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. 12mo. 3s. cloth, 


PALEY’'S HOR.Z PAULIN. With Notes and Supplementary Treatise, entitled ‘Hore Apostolice.” By the Rev. 
Canon Birks, M.A. With Map. 12mo. 3s. cloth. ‘ 
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A HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with Complete Vocabulary, 


and an explanation of the chief New Testament Synonyms.. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Exaniples and Comments. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d..cloth. 
“We are very glad to have so thoroughly handy a manual of Greek Testament Grammar. In arrangement it leaves -nothing to be desired, and itis 
thoroughly well up to the scholarship of the day.”—Lirgrary CHURCHMAN. ; ay 
“It is just the book which young students have long wanted, embodying the results of the latest critical research, and ‘supplying a trustworthy guide. 
As a handbook for the use of our theological colleges it will be especially useful."—EnGuish INDEPBNDERT. ‘ 5 
A NEW INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BIBLE. By E. P. BARRows, D.D.,~Piofessor of Biblical 
Literature, New York. With Facsimiles of Ancient Manuscripts. 8vo. 6s. cloth. Es. 
“Itisa masterpiece on the subject on which it treats—snanifestly the procuction of a masculine intellect and independent thinker.”=-Litrrary WortD. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION. Also FIFTEEN SERMONS. With a°Life-of the Author, Analysis, ' 
ett.. By Professor ANGUS, M.A., D.D. 3s. 6d. cloth. : - ; 
The best’edition of the Analogy that has appeared."—Thomas Hartwell Herne, in Atuinone’s Dictionary. 
The BIBLE HANDBOOK ; an Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By Komen ANGUS, M.A., D.D.,; Fin. A.S. 
12mo edition. With Map. 5s. cloth; 7s. half-bound; 8s, 6d. calf; gs. morocco, ine edition, in Sv », with Illustrations, 
10s, cloth; 13s. half-bound; 16s. calf. : 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 yP* CCADILLY. 


Illustrated by Numerous 
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LONDON: B, KE. BURT AND CO., PRINTRES, WINE OTIICR COURT, FOUES PrRERZ, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymoys communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contrib-itions being sent in too great numbers 


to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of eeengecipts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish ‘such works 


separately, Repu 


lication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘* Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Society’s periodicals. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each, Corn 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1867, but in 


Volumes only from 1856 to 1866 inclusive. 


The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numberg are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 


local booksellers or newsagents. 











FOREIGN 


POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 














: For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, Bingle | and Sunday 

Part. at Home 

together, 

Ttaly (vii Belgium). . . . 5 6 4. 10d Is. 3d. 
Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. 1s, 

Madagascar (French packet). . . . » Is. 1s. 6d. 
Madeira (direct packet) . ee 9d. 
Malia (vid Southampton). . . .. . 6d, 9d. 

Mexico (via Southampton). . . .. . 6d 9d.a 
-@-0' © <0. 46 e+ » 2 oe 5 Oe Od. 
New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . . 6d, 9d. 
Newfoundland . ........ 6d od. 
New Zealand (via Southampton ani Suez) 8d. Is. 
Nova Scotia (vii, Halifax) ea. od. 
Sierva Doone. . . . ‘ ; 6d. 9d. 
Spain (vid Weancé) . . Ee ea Sd. Is, 
Suez (vid eere™) aoe, Cee 6d. 9d. 

Sweden Sy ee 6d. a 9d.a 
Switzerland (vid Belgium) . — 6d. 9d. 
Tasmania (vii Southampton & Suez) . 8d. Is. 
United States, . + ae 6d. 9d. 
West Indies ( British) 6d. 9d. 





For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part, at Home 
together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . « +» « » « 6dal. Oda 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. Is. 
Austria (via Ostend or Calais) sg ee 1s. 
Belgiwm (direct mail) Set 6d. 9d. 
Beyrout (vid Marseilles) ao hs 8d. ls, 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.4 Od.a 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southampton) 6d.a 9d.a 
Cairo (vid Southampton) . , . 6d. ed. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d, 9d, 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . 6d, Od, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton) . » 1s, 
Constantinople (vii Marseilles) - la, 
Franceand Algeria. . . . . |: Od. 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais) . . « Ae 1s, 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton) . + oo od. 
Greece ee ee St ts 1s. 
Holland (via France or Belgium) . . . 8d, 1s. 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton) + 445) aan 1s. 
India (vii Southampton) . ‘ 8d, 1s. 


@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed 


accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 


application at a Post-office, Orders for 
to the Publisher, and 
The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HA.rrence. 





THE BOOK SEASON. 
For List of Books just out, see Fourth Page of Wrapper. 


By the Very Rev. Dzan Howson, B.D. 
1. MEDITATIONS ON THE MIRACLBS OF CHRIST. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

“Very gentle and chastened in tone, and are characterised by devote 
beauty throughout. For suggestiveness in devotional uses of the 
miracles, we bave seen nothing lately to compare with them, and we 
would specially commend them to our clerical readers.”— Literaty 
Churchman. ; 

2. 8CENES FROM THE LIFE OF 8T. PAUL, AND 
THEIR RELIGIOUS LESSONS. With 14 fine Page Engravings 
by Paolo Priolo. Imperial 8yo, 6s, handsomely bound, 


Small 4to, 8. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
BRITISH HEROES AND WORTHIBS. Illustrated with 
Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. Printed on toned paper. 

“ A substantial and elegant quarto in blueandgold. The memoirs aré 
well and gracefully written and not a few exhibit signs of more than 
ordinary care and research.’”’— Bookseller, 


Imperial 8yo, 6s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


THE CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with Colonred Pictures and 
Wood Engravings from the “Leisure Hour” and ‘“ Sunday at Home,” 


‘Crown 8vo. 33, 6d. cloth. 
DANINL—-STATESMAN AND PROPHET. A Study for 
Young Men. 
Imperial 16mo. 
TABLE TALK AND OTHER POEMS. By Wiutus 
Cowesr. With Original Notes by the late Rosert Soutnsr, Poet- 
Laureate. Numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, 
Barnes, and others. 


6s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


the Author of “ Swiss Pictures.” 
1ITALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Pro- 
fusely Illuatrated, Imperial 8vo. 8s. extra cloth. 

**The more we turn over the pages of this book the more we like it. 
Italy is the theme of‘a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but 
the plain deaeriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more 
about it than a library of inspired poems, and a gallery of ideal paint- 
ings.”—~TZimes, > bee ele 
2. SPANISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 

ustrations by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists. Imperial 
8vo. 8s. extra cloth. 

“ A volume that does cretit to the writer and to the artists employed.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“A most exquisite book.’’—Datly News, 


3. SWISS PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With 
numerous Illustrations by Whymper and others. Imperial 8vo. 
8s. extra cloth. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements, 
that tiis very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than 
before,” —Standard, 


' 


By Lord Kiyioca, 
THOUGHTS OF OMRIST FOR EVERY DAY OF THE 
YEAR. Feap. 8vo, 88. 6d. cloth. : 1 
** We always like to meet with Lord Kinloch. There is always grace- 
fulness and beauty about his meditative writing.”’—Literary Churchman. 


By Miss B. J. Waarery, Author of ‘The Life and Correspondence of 
Archbishop Whately.” 
COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCES. Sketches of Religious 
Life in England. Crown 8vo. 4s, cloth, 





A Catalogue will be forwarded post free, on application, containing a great variety of Books, suited for all readers. } 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY 
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